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The  letters  of  Mr.  Laubach,  which  make 
up  this  number  of  the  Envelope  Series,  tell 
a  tremendous  story  of  need  and  opportu- 
nity. They  are  warm  with  human  interest 
and  appreciation  and  eager  with  the  passion 
for  Christian  service.  Begin  them  and  you 
are  sure  to  read  them  through. 

Special  attention  is  due  the  opening  mes- 
sage, received  from  Mr.  Speer  after  the  let- 
ters were  in  type.  He  is  just  back  from  a 
journey  to  the  East,  during  which  he  vis- 
ited the  Philippines  and  saw  Mr.  Laubach. 

As  a  seasoned  missionary  administrator, 
his  judgment  of  values  is  of  first  impor- 
tance ;  as  secretary  of  another  foreign  mis- 
sionary board  he  is  not  chargeable  with 
prejudice  in  favor  of  an  American  Board 
field ;  as  a  broad-minded,  big-hearted  Chris- 
tian, his  sense  of  the  appeal  of  Mindanao 
may  be  absolutely  trusted. 

Will  all  who  read  this  story  do  what 
they  can  to  spread  its  challenge ;  and  to 
answer  it  ?  w\  e.  s. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass..  as  second-class  matter.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  14  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass.     Annual  subscription,  ten  (10)  cents. 


AS    TO    MINDANAO 

AND 

ITS  CALL. 


The  greatest  undeveloped  field  of  mission- 
ary need  and  opportunity  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands is  in  Mindanao  which  represents  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  Islands.  It  has  the 
best  climate,  the  largest  forests  and  the  richest 
grazing  grounds.  If  you  ask  for  anything  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  that  you  have  not  found 
elsewhere  you  are  met  with  the  reply,  "Oh 
yes,  you  will  find  it  in  Mindanao. ' '  Thousands 
of  immigrants  from  other  islands  are  moving 
in.  Whole  evangelical  congregations  from 
Cebu  have  removed  to  Northern  Mindanao. 
The  students  f rom  Silliman  Institute  have  scat- 
tered along  the  north  coast,  carrying  with  them 
the  seeds  of  the  new  life.  Mr.  Laubach  is  the 
first  and  only  missionary  on  all  this  north  coast. 
He  has  found  the  field  open  and  eager  in  its 
welcome.  If  any  missionary's  call  for  rein- 
forcements should  be  heeded,  surely  it  is  his. 

ROBERT  E.  SFEER. 

December  10,  1915. 
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SCOUTING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BY  REV.  FRANK  C.  LAUBACH. 


Parts  of  letters  showing  how  the  Mindanao  field  of  the 
American  Board  is  demanding  help;  and  a  new  mission- 
ary's study  of  the  situation. 

A  FIRST  PLAN. 

Davao,  Mindanao,  May  6,  1915. 

I  have  decided  to  tell  you  the  plan  which  has  been 
formulating  itself  since  we  have  reached  the  Philippines. 
I  think  you  will  need  a  map  of  Mindanao  before  you. 
Roughly,  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao  has  been  pro- 
vided with  elementary  schools  so  well  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  American  Board  to  provide  many 
such.  The  extreme  western  peninsula  is  being  touched 
by  Bishop  Brent.  The  southern  coast  and  the  entire  in- 
terior have  comparatively  few  schools. 

The  north  coast  then  needs  evangelistic  work;  the 
western  extremity  we  may  well  let  alone,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  island  is  a  great  field  for  religious  educa- 
tion. At  least  a  dozen  schools  ought  to  be  established 
among  as  many  wild  tribes  of  the  interior.  Ultimately 
there  ought  to  be  hundreds  of  schools,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  had  far  better  be  parochial  than  public 
schools  for  these  pagan  people.     If  this  number  seems 


large,  let  me  remind  you  that  Mindanao  is  almost  as  large 
as  England,  and  far  richer  in  resources.  Everywhere  the 
land  is  rich,  the  rainfall  abundant,  and  the  vegetation 
luxuriant. 

May  7,  1915. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Sibley  and  I  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
top  of  Mit.  Apo,  almost  ten  thousand  feet  in  height.  On 
one  side  of  the  mountain  is  magnificent  land  covered  with 
great  forests,  up  to  within  two  or  three  thousand  feet  of 
the  top,  where  sheer  rocks  and  sulphur  fumes  make  vege- 
tation impossible.  On  the  very  top  we  found  a  great 
abundance  of  blueberries,  or  mountain  huckleberries,  as 
they  are  called  in  some  localities.  The  rainfall  on  Apo  is 
enormous.  The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  coffee, 
corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  rice,  rubber,  cocoanut,  sugar,  cotton, 
banana,  wheat  (almost  everything),  raised  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  peak.  The  climate  up  there  is  cool,  so  that 
a  coat  is  needed  in  the  day  time,  and  double  blankets  and 
a  fire  at  night. 

The  Bagobos  who  inhabit  the  highlands  are  strong, 
healthy,  manly,  clean,  honest,  liberty-loving  folk,  though 
they  are  still  too  primitive  to  have  candles  or  oil  for 
lights.  They  have  in  them  the  mlaking  of  a  great  people. 
This  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  people  of  the  interior 
highlands,  and  I  judge  that  two-thirds  of  the  island  be- 
longs to  the  temperate  highland  belt.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bukidnons,  and  the  Mandayans  are  even  more  promising 
than  those  Bagobos  whom  I  have  learned  so  soon  to  love 
and  respect. 
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Tonkolin,  the  Dato  of  the  Bagobos,  was  our  host  for 
two  nights,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  school 
which  had  been  started  there  should  be  revived.  The 
same  teacher  who  was  there  before,  and  whom  Dato  Ton- 
kolin loves,  is  here  now,  ready  and  anxious  to  take  up  that 
work.  Four  or  five  years  ago  there  were  five  schools 
going  all  at  the  same  time,  one  of  them  being  supported 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sibley  out  of  their  own  salary.     Today 


Schoolhouse  built  by  the  Bagobos  for  our  mission  in  Melilla.  Chief 
Urbano  stayed  in  our  dormitory  in  Davao  five  years  ago.  Ten  school 
children  here  asked  for  baptism. 

there  are  but  two,  and  when  I  arrived,  there  was  apparent- 
ly no  hope  of  keeping  even  that  mtany. 

Before  me  lies  a  letter  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Hanlin  of  Silli- 
man  Institute  (the  Presbyterian  mission  training  school 
on  the  near  island  of  Cebu,  north  of  Mindanao,)  urging 
some  member  of  this  mission  to  come  up  to  Lake  Lanao, 
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where  there  are  60,000  Moros,  and  a  large  colony  of 
Mestizo  children  (American  and  Filipino  mixture.) 
For  these  American  Mestizos  there  should  be  an  Ameri- 
can teacher,  as  a  Filipino  teacher  cannot  satisfy  them. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Black,  the  other  ordained  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Mindanao,  Mr.  Hanlin  says, 
"Gov.  Gilhauser  says  you  will  be  able  to  make  more 
showing  in  Lanao  in  one  year  than  you  have  been  able 
to  make  in  your  entire  stay  in  Davao,  the  present  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Board  mission. "  This  is  but 
one  of  many  letters  telling  of  the  over-ripe  field  on  the 
northern  coast. 

The  Mission  has  voted  very  courteously  that  I  should 
go  to  the  North  Shore  of  the  Island  and  look  it  over  care- 
fully before  deciding  where  I  will  locate  permanently. 
We  start  by  the  next  boat. 


THE  "DOWN  AND  OUTS." 

Dansalan,  Lake  Lanao,  July  5,  1915. 

I  am  experiencing  a  reaction  toward  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  average  American  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Morally  the  average  American  is  not  any  worse  than  the 
"Christianized  Filipino,"  but  he  is  worse  than  the  "Pa- 
gans" up  in  the  hills. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  we  encounter  in  the 
Philippines.     To  marry  a  Filipino  woman  is  little  short 
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of  a  disgrace ;  to  live  with  one  without  marriage  is  a  com- 
mon practice.  So  it  happens  that  a  group  of  American 
men  who  have  married  Filipino  wives  have  lost  caste  and 
have  been  segregated.  They  live  at  a  town  called 
Momungan,  near  Lake  Lanao. 

These  colonists  do  swear  — most  of  them.  They  are 
degenerate- — many  of  them.  They  are  weak-minded  — 
some  of  them.  They  do  steal  —  a  few  of  them.  But  all 
in  all  they  are  the  most  humble,  open,  promising  propo- 
sition I  have  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  have  not 
been  coaxed,  almost  with  tears,  to  come  and  help  any 
other  town  in  Mindanao,  so  far.  There  was  not  a  doubt- 
ful or  dissenting  voice,  not  even  from  a  Padre,  because 
there  is  no  Padre, —  they  chased  one  out  who  tried  to 
work  there.  They  have  been  there  three  or  four  years, 
and  there  are  among  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  as 
pretty  children  as  you  will  ever  see. 

They  have  a  Filipino  teacher  and  they  do  not  want  a 
Filipino.  The  fathers  and  the  children  and  most  of  the 
mothers  want  those  children  to  grow  up  Americans,  and 
the  fathers  want  those  children  to  grow  up  with  the  old- 
time,  down-east,  straight-laced  morality  that  they  them- 
selves abandoned.  Those  American  men  are  under,  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  American  lineage,  and  in- 
stinctively they  are  fighting  for  their  blood.  My  whole 
heart  goes  out  to  those  Mestizo  children  and  I  pity  their 
fathers. 

The  superintendent  of  the  colony  is  a  brick.  He  is 
doing  everything  under  the  sun  to  help  make  the  colony 


a  success.  He  has  selected  a  piece  of  ground  and  wants 
us  to  come  up  and  settle  at  Momungan,  start  a  school  and 
a  church  at  once,  and  make  Christians  out  of  the  whole 
colony,  a  colony  about  as  truly  pagan  as  any  of  the  wild 
tribes  who  do  not  understand  English. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  force  of  some  of  the 
arguments  for  considering  Momungan  as  a  place  for  per- 
manent headquarters. 

1.  There  is  the  colony  of  nearly  one  hundred 
American  men  with  their  wives  and  children  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  men,  wives,  and  especially  children, 
almost  daily  needing  and  asking  for  religious  training 
and  moral  help. 

2.  Momungan  is  the  strategic  center  for  work  on 
the  North  coast.  I  shall  have  to  supervise  native 
evangelists  at  Dipolog,  Dapitan,  Oroquieta,  Misamis, 
Iligan  and  Cagayan.  Momungan  is  nine  miles  from 
Iligan  and  has  a  first-class  automobile  road  connect- 
ing it  with  the  sea  coast.  Trucks  run  frequently  and 
have  reasonable  charges. 

3.  There  is  a  good  trail  from  Momungan  up 
around  Lake  Lanao  and  down  to  Malabang,  from 
which  point  it  is  easy  to  go  to  Cotabato  by  boat. 
The  Lanao  region,  and  the  great  Cotabato  valley 
are  inhabited  by  Moros,  who  are,  as  you  know,  Mo- 
hammedans. I  think  we  ought  to  study  this  region 
and  seek  to  help  it  as  we  may.  One  thing  seems  cer- 
tain. We  cannot  put  native  Filipino  evangelists 
among  these  Moros.  The  Moros  hate  and  despise 
the   other   Filipinos,   and  would  kill   them  without 
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hesitation.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  do  will 
have  to  be  done  by  Americans,  and  by  the  Moros 
whom  we  may  be  able  to  reach. 

4.  Momungan  would  be  an'  admirable  place  for 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  secondary  training 
school  for  native  evangelists,  a  school  for  special 
training  for  the  particular  job  of  reaching  the  wild 
peoples.  We  must  teach  our  evangelists  how  to  live 
and  make  a  living  as  well  as  how  to  preach.  They 
should  be  taught  how  to  be  examples  of  cleanliness, 
hygiene,  (thrift,  industry,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and 
intelligent  dealing  with  all  matters,  as  well  as  dis- 
pensers of  tracts  and  teachers  of  the  Bible.  I 
would  teach  every  man  how  to  keep  a  cash  account 
how  to  farm,  how  to  use  a  hammer  and  a  saw,  and 
how  to  read  his  Bible  and  to  practice  it.  I  would 
teach  every  girl  how  to  cook,  how  to  keep  house, 
how  to  take  care  of  the  babies  and  the  children,  and 
also  how  to  keep  a  cash  account,  and  to  read  and  to 
practice  her  Bible.  They  will  then  not  only  appear 
good  to  their  tribes,  but  good  for  something. 

The  spot  the  superintendent  offers  us  in  Momungan 

is  admirable  farm  land,  no  better  in  the  world.     It  has 

magnificent  water  power   for   an   industrial  department 

and  for   electric  lights  and  all    other    purposes.       The 

Americans  in  Momungan  could  hire  the  students  and 

enable  them  to  earn  their  own  way,  at  least  in  part.     Of 

course,  this  is  largely  a  development  for  the  future  which 

will  follow  our  primary  school  development  throughout 

the  Island. 
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FIVE  FAMILIES  NEEDED  AT  ONCE. 

Cagayan  de  Misamis,  July  17,  1915. 

Have  you  ever  felt  just  about  drowned  with  work  which 
needs  to  be  done?  If  so,  you  will  realize  how  we  feel 
now.  My  last  letter  told  about  Momungan  and  the 
American  Mestizo  children  there.  I  was  very  seriously 
considering  making  the  colony  my  permanent  residence 
until  I  came  to  Cagayan.  As  soon  almost  as  I  spoke  to 
anyone  in  Cagayan,  I  was  asked,  "Are  you  Mr.  Laubach  ?" 
Everybody  knew  we  were  coming  and  everybody  is  cu- 
rious to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  have  had 
all  kinds  of  suggestions.  One  man  suggested  that  we 
start  a  college  like  Silliman.  Another  is  urging  us  to 
have  a  dormitory  for  the  boys  in  the  schools.  Several 
of  the  most  intelligent  Americans  have  urged  me  to  visit 
the  Bukidnon  region  just  back  of  the  city  of  Cagayan  a 
few  kilometers.  The  opportunities  for  missionary  work 
there  now  are  said  to  be  simply  great. 

The  Constabulary  physician  and  myself  visited  the 
town  of  Balingasag,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  until  we 
were  stranded  there  by  a  broken-down  launch.  It  is  al- 
most as  large  as  Cagayan,  and  there  is  a  chance  for 
splendid  work  there.  This  whole  coast  is  literally  dotted 
with  cities  which  are  over-ripe  and  have  not  a  single 
Protestant  in  them  or  ever  visiting  them.  Positively 
this  life  is  exciting !  In  two  days,  Rev.  Alonso  Ricardo 
will  be  here,  and  then  we  will  visit  all  of  these  cities 
which  I  have  as  yet  not  seen.     They  say  that  I  have  yet 
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to  see  the  most  exciting  and  the  best.  Whole  towns  are 
entirely  Protestant,  yet  have  no  pastors ! 

When  we  sent  in  that  first  list  of  people  needed  last 
Spring,  only  Dr.  Sibley  and  Mr.  Black  had  seen  the 
North  coast,  and  that  just  for  a  few  days  along  the 
coast.  I  know  now  that  Davao  does  not  have  as  impera- 
tive or  immediate  a  call  as  this  North  coast.  Those 
Bagobos  near  Davao  are  ripe,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  get 
them,  while  they  are  open  to  our  message.  But  a  much 
smaller  force  can  do  that  than  can  handle  this  great  prob- 
lem. They  need  many  schools  among  the  wild  folk 
there  in  the  South  to  get  a  harvest  ready.  Here  we  need 
evangelists  to  reap  the  harvest,  that  is  over-ripe  and 
falling  off.  In  the  South  we  were  tolerated  and  were  im- 
pressed with  the  dulness  of  soul,  the  need  of  the  people. 
Here  we  are  expected,  and  desperate  so  much  as  to  meet 
expectations. 

Let  me  be  specific.  In  less  than  a  month  we  expect  to 
have  a  dormitory  for  boys  in  Cagayan.  We  have  hired 
a  house  big  enough  for  a  hotel,  and  are  rapidly  getting 
ready  to  accommodate  fifty  boys.  We  will  live  in  a  part 
of  the  place  until  some  one  comes  out  to  take  charge  of 
this  dormitory.  We  can  also  have  church  in  the  same 
house.  As  soon  as  we  can,  we  hope  to  train  some  native 
evangelists  to  go  up  among  the  hill  tribes.  There  ought 
to  be  someone  here  who  could  go  out  and  place  native 
evangelists  and  visit  them  regularly.  I  think  I  should 
like  to  do  that  myself,  but  this  Cagayan  work  is  going  to 
tie  me  down  at  once.     We  need  a  minister  and  his  wife 
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to  come  here  and  relieve  us,  so  that  we  may  attempt 
further  work.  That  call  at  Momungan  ought  to  be  re- 
sponded to  by  putting  a  minister  and  his  wife  there. 
This  will  be  a  wonderful  chance  to  study  methods  of 
reaching  the  Moros,  who  are  all  about  Momungan. 

Mr.  Black  started  a  church  in  the  pretty  town  of 
Suriagao  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  no  one  there  now 
to  keep  it  up.  A  missionary  and  his  wife  ought  to  be 
there. 

Back  on  the  hills  about  ninety  miles  fromi  Cagayan  is 
Malabalay,  the  center  of  the  wild  people,  yet  said  to  be 
one  of  the  prettiest,  cleanest  cities  in  all  the  Philippines. 
No  Christians  are  working  there.  It  is  a  rich,  ripe  field 
now,  yet  it  will  require  the  undivided  attention  of  a  mis- 
sionary family.  A  chain  of  churches  could  be  developed 
and  made  self-supporting  from  Misamis  up  to  Dipolog, 
including  Jimenez,  Oroquieta,  Baliangao,  and  Dapitan, 
if  a  wise  American  were  there  to  supervise.  That  dis- 
trict is  said  to  be  predominantly  Protestant  now. 

Here  are  five  missionary  families  needed  at  once, 
being  asked  for  by  the  districts  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Until  they  comje,  those  fields  will  have  to  remain  idle. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
opportunity  which  is  ours.  Professor  Eskridge  said  the 
other  day,  that  at  the  present  time,  Mindanao  is  probably 
the  richest  field  of  opportunity  for  the  missionary  in  the 
world. 
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EXPLORING  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST. 

Cagayan,  Misamis,  Aug.  23,  1915. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  trip  I  have  taken  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  sailing  away  from  Cagayan,  on  the 
little  steamship  Bohol  with  Sr.  Alonso  for  a  compan- 
ion. A  bagnio  was  passing  fifty  miiles  to  the  north. 
Baguios  are  terrific  cyclones.  They  come  several  times 
each  year  and  are  the  terror  of  mariners  and  not  at  all 
pleasant  for  the  people  on  land.  While  these  bagnios 
never  do  much  damlage  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  they 
affect  the  sea  coasit  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
their  centers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  rounded  Point  Sulanang, 
just  as  a  storm  struck  us.  The  wind  struck  the  side  of 
our  boat  like  a  sledge  hammer,  blow  after  blow.  She 
rolled  over  like  a  wounded  animal  and  almost  before  I 
knew  there  was  a  storm,  I  found  myself  blown  cot  and 
all  on  top  of  Captain  Byers  of  the  Constabulary,  who  was 
sleeping  next  to  mte.  You  see  we  sleep,  eat  and  live  on 
the  upper  deck  of  the  ship,  as  the  one  or  two  state  rooms 
on  these  little  boats  might  make  good  ovens  if  they  were 
cleaner,  but  are  impossible  as  sleeping  quarters.  The 
captain  got  up  and  sat  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  deck, 
ready  I  think,  to  jump,  in  case  the  boat  turned  further 
over.  I  managed  to  get  my  bed  clothes  together  and 
pulled  my  cot  under  the  table,  which  I  decided  I  would 
grab  and  use  for  a  raft  if  the  worst  came.  The  worst 
did  not  come.  The  pilot  scooted  down  around  the  point 
and  the  erratic  little  boat  came  to  her  senses. 
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The  next  day  we  struck  another  still  worse  storm,  but 
the  captain  saw  it  coming  and  amid  much  shouting  and 
hurrying,  turned  the  nose  of  our  vessel  directly  into  the 
teeth  of  the  storm  and  toward  the  shore.  The  Bohol 
shivered  like  a  bad  case  of  malaria,  became  as  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat  in  a  moment,  but  did  not  roll.  These  small 
craft  never  acquire  the  uncomfortable  habit  of  pitching 
that  is  so  noticeable  on  many  large  ships.  So  she  just 
shivered  and  wept  and  oozed  through  that  storm,  until 
toward  night  she  crept  up  under  the  shelter  of  a  little 
port  never  used  excepting  as  a  refuge  from  storms. 

I  thought  of  St.  Paul,  several  times  those  two  days. 
But  I  was  not  the  modern  St.  Paul.  Sr.  Alonso  was  that. 
They  call  him  "The  St.  Paul  of  the  Philippines"  and  he 
deserves  the  title.  For  new  work  he  is  a  wonder.  His 
whole  passion  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  He  has  already  visited  scores  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  his  usefulness  is  not  yet  ended. 

The  captain  would  not  take  us  to  Dipolog,  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather,  for  Dipolog  has  no  harbor.  Instead, 
he  landed  at  Baliangao,  which  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
once  you  are  in  it.  But  to  get  inside,  one  must  twist 
and  squirm  with  his  ship  like  a  fish  worm.  God  bless 
Baliangao !  Indeed,  God  has  been  blessing  Baliangao. 
And  Baliangao  deserves  it,  providing  God  is  a  Protestant 
in  his  sympathies.  The  Presidente  of  Baliangao  and  all 
the  other  celebrities  came  down  to  meet  us.  One  of 
said  celebrities  moved  out  of  his  house  and  gave  it  to  us 
until  such  itime  as  we  might  be  leaving.  We  stayed  a 
week,  but  we  could  doubtless  have  stayed  a  month  or  a 
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year.  They  fed  us  all  the  Philippine  delicacies  that 
Baliangao  could  provide  and  they  were  many. 

Across  the  fields  a  hundred  yards  from  our  house  was 
the  Catholic  cathedral.  One  side  of  it  was  blown  out,  and 
no  attempt  was  being  made  to  repair  this.  I  spoke  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  church,  and  was  told  that 
no  services  were  being  held  there  now,  and  that  the  priest 
had  moved  away  from  town.  The  people  had  had  some 
unhappy  experiences  with  Romanism  in  that  town  and 
would  not  tolerate  it  any  longer. 

I  inquired  about  the  strength  of  the  Aglipiano  church 
and  learned  that  it  had  been  donated  by  the  town  for 
the  use  of  the  Evangelical  church.  And  the  Evangelical 
people  had  never  given  this  town  a  pastor  after  it  had 
completely  surrendered  to  them.  Most  of  the  town  had 
been  baptized  into  the  Evangelical  Church  before,  but  we 
baptized  forty-six,  nearly  all  of  them  babies,  born  since 
the  last  pastor  had  been  in  town.  That  town,  you  will 
agree,  must  have  a  pastor,  who  will  teach  this  hungry 
people  what  Christianity  means.  I  never  saw  such 
earnestness  of  purpose  before.     But  I  have  since. 

It  was  in  Dipolog.  This  town  has  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  people,  and  more  coming  on  every  boat  and 
with  every  stork.  The  church  there  has  suffered  perse- 
cution, and  knows  what  it  sometimes  costs  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Not  more  than  six  months  ago,  Professor  Hanlin, 
of  Silliman  Institute,  was  there,  and  had  stones  thrown 
at  him  while  engaged  in  praying  with  the  congregation. 
They  did  not  throw  anything  at  us,  but  the  intensity  of 
purpose  of  that  congregation  was  inspiring.    One  lovable 
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white-haired  old  man  named  Sr.  Louis  kept  us  in  his 
house.  He  has  the 
face  of  a  saint,  and 
the  heart  of  a  martyr. 
This  congregation 
has  the  material  for 
building  their  church 
already,  and  they  say 
they  can  keep  a  pas- 
tor or  come  very  near 
it,  if  I  will  only  find 
the  man. 

Where  was  the 
man?  I  did  not 
know.  They  did  not 
know.  They  ha d 
been  visited  by  one 
Christian  man  who  is 
not  a  minister,  but 
can  preach  very  well 
and  has  a  fine  Chris- 
tian wife.  He  is 
now  Presidente  of  a  town  on  the  Island  of  Negros.  They 
sent  a  petition,  signed  by  all  the  adult  members  of  the 
congregation,  to  that  man,  asking  him  to  come  and  be 
their  pastor,  and  I  took  the  very  first  boat  that  came 
along  over  to  said  town.  Sr.  Yapsutco,  the  Presidente, 
and. his  wife,  were  all  that  they  were  said  to  be  by  Dipolog. 
For  this  reason  they  were  much  in  demand  in  their  own 
country,  and  would  not  think    of    leaving    before    the 
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present  term  in  public  office  is  finished,  which  is  nearly 
a  year.  So  I  left  Sr.  Alonso  in  Dipolog,  because  they 
Mmply  had  to  have  somebody.  I  hope  he  will  help  them 
build  their  church. 

Not  over  twenty  miles  from  Dipolog,  there  is  a  tribe 
of  non-Christian  people  called  Subanos.  In  that  particu- 
lar dato  there  are  some  five  thousand  people.  Nobody 
has  ever  attempted  to  Christianize  them  as  yet. 

Look  on  your  map  again.  Oroquieta  may  not  be  on 
the  map,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  large 
and  very  pretty  city.  It  has  the  champion  girls'  indoor 
base-ball  team  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  saw  them  play 
yesterday.  They  beat  the  Cagayan  High  School  by  the 
phenomenal  score  of  44  to  0,  and  it  is  my  guess  that  they 
could  beat  any  boys'  team  of  their  age  at  the  same  game. 
Fine,  strong,  healthy  young  girls.  And  when  they  come 
running  in  after  the  third  out,  shouting  and  laughing 
and  dancing,  they  are  positively  —  handsome !  Now  you 
are  introduced  to  Oroquieta  through  what  ought  to  be  an 
excellent  point  of  contact  with  Americans,  viz.,  base-ball. 

The  first  thing  you  see  at  Oroquieta,  as  you  approach 
on  the  vessel,  is  the  enormous  Catholic  cathedral,  and 
the  convent,  both  high,  solitary,  white,  really  beautiful 
Spanish  structures.  They  are  empty  though  during  the 
week,  and  nearly  empty  on  Sunday.  Oroquieta,  like 
nearly  every  city  in  Mindanao,  has  had  a  violent  revolt 
against  the  Friars,  and  the  entire  Roman  system  is  in  dis- 
repute. They  told  mie  there  that  we  could  make  the  city 
almost  wholly  Protestant  if  we  would  establish  work 
there  —  but  there  is  nobody  to  send. 
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EAST  OF  CAGAYAN. 

Before  me  lies  a  letter  dated  August  1,  from  F.  G. 
Herrera,  Presidente  of  the  city  of  Surigao,*  urging  me 
to  come  and  visit  that  town  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
map  you  will  see  that  it  is  two  days'  run  from  Cagayan  to 
the  eastward.  Mr.  Black  was  there  in  1912  and  es- 
tablished a  church,  but  we  have  done  nothing  there  since. 
The  Presidente's  letter  says  there  are  many  in  Surigao 
who  wish  to  be  baptized  and  some  who  desire  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

I  started  for  Surigao  on  a  small  launch  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  it  broke  down  and  we  landed  at  Balingasag,  forty 
miles  from  Cagayan.  I  had  never  heard  of  Balingasag 
before,  but  found  it  almost  as  large  as  Cagayan.  The 
people  in  that  town  were  wonderfully  kind  to  us,  and 
urged  us  to  establish  a  church  there.  The  objection 
which  they  have  to  the  Catholic  church,  just  now,  is  that 
it  discourages  public  education,  and  the  people  suspect 
that  this  is  because  the  Priests  desire  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  believe  that  the 
public  school  system  has  enabled  America  to  become  so 
strong,  and  they  are  ambitious  for  the  same  kind  of  pres- 
tige. They  want  us  for  their  spiritual  guides  because 
we  promise  to  give  them  what  they  most  desire,  and  to 
withhold  nothing  good. 

*Surigao  and  the  other  locations  mentioned  from  here  on 
are  not  marked  on  the  map,  which  contains  only  those  places 
visited  by  Mr.  Laubach.  Surigao  is  at  the  extreme  northern- 
most tip  of  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
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I  met  several  raen  who  told  me  that  the  whole  town  of 
Gingoog  (pronounce  "bin'  oog")  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  the  Catholic  church  and  that  if  an  evangelist  were 
to  go  to  that  city,  larger  by  the  way  than  Cagayan,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  landslide  into  our  church.  A  few 
miles  from  Gingoog  is  Talisayan,  and  the  same  thing,  pre- 
cisely is  true  of  it  and  of  Tagoloan. 

The  largest  and  by  far  the  richest  city  in  the  Province 
of  Misamis,  (of  which  Cagayan  is  the  capital)  is  the  city 
of  Mambajao  (pronounce  Mom  ba'how),  situated  on  the 
island  of  Camiguin.  I  have  met  several  young  men  from 
Mambajao  who  say  that  through  the  influence  of  an 
American  teacher,  many  young  men  have  studied  the 
Bible,  and  several  at  least,  would  make  good  material  for 
the  ministry.  Then  there  is  Butuan,  the  gateway  to  the 
great  virgin  Augusan  Valley,  with  its  thousands  of  Man- 
obos,  Monteses,  Mandayans,  and  other  tribes.  Butuan 
must  be  captured  some  of  these  days,  and  will  be  an  easy 
capture. 

All  of  these  cities  are  east  of  Cagayan  and  I  have  not 
yet  gone  in  that  direction.  The  same  thing  I  have  spoken 
of,  is  true  of  the  cities  which  I  have  visited  and  which  I 
described  in  previous  letters.  There  is  not  so  far  as  I 
know  a  single  city  in  which  the  people  are  loyal  to,  or 
respect  the  Priesthood  excepting  the  town  of  Dapitan. 
They  have  there  a  patriarchal  Priest,  who  though  he  no 
longer  is  in  his  right  mind,  is  worshipped,  and  will  be  a 
saint  when  he  dies. 
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TO  BEGIN  TRAINING  PREACHERS. 

I  met  a  young  man  and  his  wife  and  one  m|onth  old  baby 
in  Oroquieta.  The  family  desires  to  enter  the  ministry. 
The  young  man  is  a  graduate  of  Silliman  Institute  and 
knows  the  Bible  quite  well.  He  is  recommended  by  the 
faculty  at  Silliman  in  glowing  terms.  But  he  needs 
training  for  the  ministry.  Where  is  he  to  get  it  ?  I  had 
asked  the  question  "Where  is  he  to  get  it?"  often  enough. 
It  was  time  for  an  answer.  So  I  arranged  to  have  the 
young  man  and  his  wife  and  his  very  young  son  come  over 
and  take  preparatory  training  for  the  ministry,  according 
to  their  respective  capacities.  They  will  be  at  Cagayan 
in  about  two  weeks.  The  infant  of  one  month  will  not 
be  able  to  study  much  about  theology  just  yet,  but  he  is 
an  important  part  of  our  little  educational  venture  just 
the  same.  Mrs.  Laubach  is  a  trained  nurse,  and  she  is 
going  to  train  Mrs.  Villanueva  in  taking  care  of  infants ; 
and  Mrs.  Laubach  is  an  ex-teacher,  and  is  going  to  teach 
Mrs.  Villanueva  how  to  teach  her  baby,  also  how  to  keep 
house  and  cook  and  take  all  kinds  of  hygienic  precautions, 
including  keeping  her  windows  open  at  night !  Also  Mrs. 
Villanueva  is  going  to  learn  almost,  but  not  quite  as  much 
about  the  Bible  as  her  husband  will  know.  She  is  going 
to  learn  how  to  keep  a  cash  account  and  how  to  economize 
and  how  to  make  a  little  bit  go  a  long  way. 

Mrs.  Villanueva  is  the  object  of  so  much  consideration 
because  it  is  rather  new  for  women  to  receive  a  course 
along  with  their  husbands  in  the  Philippines.     The  wo- 
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men  are  not  nearly  so  well  educated  as  the  mien,  on  an 
average,  and  are  therefore  often  not  of  much  help,  some- 
times a  positive  hindrance.  I  know  one  young  man  who 
gave  up  his  position  because  his  wife  was  homesick  and 
cared  nothing  for  his  work.  Mrs.  Villanueva  is  next 
going  to  be  that  kind  of  lady.  She  is  bright  and  will  be 
quite  as  useful  as  her  husband  if  our  hopes  are  realized, 
for  she  will  teach  all  of  these  things  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  to  the  people  of  her  parish. 

And  that  little  sonny  Villanueva  will  probably  be  the 
first  Montessori  preacher  in  the  Philippine  Islands  !  That 
little  boy  is  going  to  get  started  right,  physically  and 
mentally  if  modern  methods  of  hygiene  and  education  can 
do  it,  and  if  those  parents  do  not  continue  doing  things 
in  the  right  way,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  us.  But  they 
will.  One  of  the  fine  qualities  about  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple is,  that  once  they  have  learned  how  to  do  a  thing,  they 
keep  on  doing  it  right,  patiently,  wonderfully  patiently. 
It  is  very  hard  to  break  their  habits,  right  or  wrong,  but 
once  done  it  is  done  permanently. 

And  those  parents  will  teach  the  other  people  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  children.  To  my  mind 
that  is  a  pretty  big  Christian  service  and  will  help  these 
native  workers  to  get  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  working. 

What  is  Mr.  Villanueva  going  to  learn?  Of  course 
he  will  learn  the  Bible  pretty  thoroughly,  and  he  will 
learn  enough  about  Church  History  to  understand  where 
the  Church  came  from  and  to  revere  her  as  the  perpetua- 
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tion  of  the  work  of  Christ.  He  will  learn  how  to  preach, 
forcefully  and  with  all  profitable  brevity!  In  a  new 
place  the  pastor  must  direct  the  building  of  the  church 
and  the  development  of  a  strong  financial  system.  Mr. 
•Villaneuva  is  going  to  know  quite  a  good  deal  about  book- 
keeping before  he  will  be  considered  ready  to  preach. 
He  will  know  how  churches  are  organized  and  how  they 
are  kept  in  good  running  order.  Through  all  this,  will 
be  an  intense,  earnest  prayerfulness. 

Then  the  Villanueva  family  will  be  ready  to  carry  the 
Christian  life  to  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast.  They 
would  not  do  ait  all  with  this  sort  of  training  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  back  on  the  mountains.  These  are 
still  primitive  pagans  and  need  a  more  practical  gospel. 

So  the  young  man  who  is  coming  here  to  learn  to  work 
among  the  Subanos,  (his  name  is  Jose  Barrios),  will  be 
taught  a  great  deal  about  Bible  story-telling;  about  ele- 
mentary counting  and  account  keeping,  so  that  he  can 
teach  the  hill  people  how  to  keep  their  accounts  and  avoid 
being  cheated  so  much ;  about  agriculture,  so  that  he  may 
teach  them  how  to  make  better  use  of  the  wonderful 
soil  which  they  have  at  their  disposal;  about  industrial 
arts,  so  that  he  may  introduce  little  ways  of  improving 
on  the  traditional  ways  of  making  things.  It  will  be  hard 
to  say  whether  Jose  Barrios  will  be  more  a  preacher  or  a 
teacher.    He  will  be  an  all-round  missionary. 

These  two  young  men  represent  two  classes  of  native 
preachers  who  are  needed  to  fill  two  very  different  kinds 
of  fields.  Instead  of  two,  this  island  needs  right  now,  one 
hundred  of  each  kind  of  worker. 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  WORK  UP  TO  DATE. 

When  the  Philippines  became  an  American  responsi- 
bility, the  evangelical  churches  agreed  to  divide  the  field 
in  such  a  way  that  mission  work  would  not  over-lap  and 
Mindanao,  the  great  southern  island,  was  assigned  to  the 
Congregationalists.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  1,500  miles 
and  with  the  small  islands  close  to  it,  includes  an  area 
of  35,000  square  miles.  The  more  civilized  Filipinos  oc- 
cupy chiefly  the  northern  and  northeastern  shores.  They 
have  largely  come  from  the  northern  islands,  are  tired 
of  Romanism  and,  as  Mr.  Laubach  declares,  are  eager 
for  our  pastors  and  teachers.  The  Moro  or  Mohammedan 
field  has  a  population  rising  300,000  in  number  —  good 
fighters,  despising  their  Filipino  neighbors,  having  im- 
mense possibilities  for  good  and  presenting  the  hardest 
problem  to  the  missionary.  The  Moros  occupy  central 
districts  about  Cotabato  and  Lake  Lanao  and  the  Zam- 
boanga  peninsula. 

The  purely  pagan  field,  ardong  whom  most  of  our  work 
has  thus  far  been  done,  is  in  the  south  and  about  the  gulf 
of  Davao.  It  is  the  home  of  ten  or  twelve  wild  peoples 
numbering  probably  200,000  in  all.  Many  of  them  are 
head  hunters,  slave-holders,  hum|an  sacrificers  and  some 
are  said  to  indulge  in  "long  pig/'  as  the  old  cannibal 
islanders  described  human  flesh. 

In  Davao,  the  American  Board  established  its  initial 
station.     Here  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Black,  Dr.  and 
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Mrs.  Charles  T.  Sibley  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Mathewson, 
nurse,  attacked  the  pagan  problem.  Miss  Mathewson 
has  since  married  a  planter  in  the  island,  and  is  now 
Mrs.  Libby.  A  new  missionary,  Dr.  Lucius  W.  Case, 
has  just  gone  to  re-enforce  the  medical  work.  In  twelve 
years,  the  mission  hospital  with  its  five  dispensaries,  has 
spread  a  gospel  of  healing,  made  valuable  contributions 
to  scientific  knowledge  and  won  many  friends  who  could 
then  be  reached  by  the  preachers  and  teachers.  Davao 
has  a  church  with  more  than  a  hundred  members,  a  kin- 
dergarten and  six  other  schools,  several  among  wild 
tribes  which  the  government  could  not  reach. 

The  first  dozen  years  were  hard  because  of  the  blank 
wall  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  suspicion  which  the 
missionaries  faced.  The  next  twelve  years  bid  fair  to  be 
hard  because  of  the  numberless  opportunities  among 
which  the  missionaries  have  to  choose  and  over  which 
they  will  have  to  stretch  their  influence,  their  judgment, 
their  ideals  and  their  faith.  This  next  period  is  where 
the  patriotic  Christian  Congregationalist  gets  his  chance. 
If  he  will  furnish  the  money  and  advertise  the  need  for 
preachers  and  teachers,  the  men  now  on  the  field  will  act 
as  leaders  in  a  victorious  campaign  of  evangelism,  in  our 
great  national  foreign  mission  field. 
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A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE. 

THE  REMAKING  OF  CHINA. 

By  Secretary  William  E.  Strong. 


The  wonder  of  the  Far  East  is  China. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Boxer  uprising  made  it  seem 
that  she  was  hopelessly  antagonistic  to  progress. 

To-day  she  is  in  name  at  least,  a  Republic. 

She  has  shaken  off  Manchu  tyranny ;  has  substituted 
a  constitutional  government ;  adopted  Western  education ; 
revised  her  finances  ;  reorganized  army  and  navy  ;  devel- 
oped communications  and  commerce;  and  most  remarkable 
of  all,  has  begun  to  show  a  truly  national  spirit  and 
patriotism. 

It  is  a  critical  period  still  in  China's  history. 

She  has  much  yet  to  accomplish  before  she  becomes  a 
nation  of  first  rank,  united,  orderly  and  powerful. 

But  she  is  headed  rightly,  and  the  signs  are  numerous 
and  encouraging  that  she  will  succeed. 

This  lecture  is  written  upon  fresh  observation  of 
China  ;  it  embodies  recent  information  ;  its  pictures  are 
new  and  impressive  ;  the  best  of  skill  has  been  expended 
in  their  finish  and  coloring. 

The  old  and  the  new  in  China  are  set  in  vivid  con- 
trast ;  old  methods  of  industry  ;  old  style  schools  and 
scholars ;  doctors  of  the  "old  school"  ;  the  "old  time"  re- 
ligions ;  and  the  counterparts  of  all  these  antiquities  in 
the  China  of  to-day. 

Both  to  eye  and  ear  this  lecture  presents  a  clear  and 
fascinating  portrayal  of  the  astounding  changes  transpir- 
ing in  China. 

This  lecture  may  be  obtained  from 

JOHN  G.  HOSMER,  Agent,  Room  102,  U  Beacon  St.,   Boston,   Mass., 

or  fro vi  the  other  offices  as  follows: 
REV.  EDWARD  LINCOLN  SMITH,  D  D.,  278  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
REV.  A.  N.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D..   19  South  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago,  111. 
REV.  H.  H   KELSEY,   D.   D.,   41  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,    Cal. 


